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Museum of Fine Arts, Boston: Catalogue of Arretine Pottery. By 
George H. Chase, Ph. D. Boston and New York : Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1916. Pp.112. Pis. xxx. $2.50 net. 

Among the minor products of ancient Roman civilization there is none 
more interesting and agreeable than the red glazed earthenware which was 
manufactured at Arretium, the modern Arezzo, from the age of Augustus to 
that of Claudius inclusive. Decorated as it is with designs in relief, somewhat 
after the fashion of modern Wedgwood ware, it supplied a cheap substitute 
for the silver bowls and cups, which only persons of means could afford. No 
survey of Roman art is complete which fails to include the dainty wreaths and 
graceful figures of Arretine pottery. 

The present volume follows, after an interval of eight years, the same 
author's catalogue of The Loeb Collection of Arretine Pottery. The two books 
are similar in form and appearance, and the two Introductions are in part 
identical. The Loeb collection includes about four times as many pieces as 
are in the Boston museum and their quality is at least as high. On the other 
hand the new volume has the advantage of profiting by recent studies in this 
field. Both works are characterized by Professor Chase's habitual precision, 
thoroughness, and good taste. 

F. B. T. 



The Year's Work in Classical Studies, 1915. Edited by Cyril 
Bailey. London: John Murray, 1916. Pp. xii+142. 2s.6d. 

The publication of this volume, which is the tenth of its series, has been 
much delayed by war conditions, which have caused also the omission of 
certain chapters planned by the editor (on Roman Britain, Greek and Latin 
paleography, New Testament, Greek archaeology and excavation, sculpture 
and the minor arts). But there yet remain fourteen categories, which furnish 
forth a book that is not meager in content nor in quality. The eminent names 
of the contributors of the individual chapters form an imposing galaxy of 
English (or rather, British) classical scholarship. We must be permitted to 
join with our transatlantic colleagues in lamenting the death on ill-fated 
Gallipoli of Mr. G. L. Cheesman, who for several years past has been the 
reporter for Latin inscriptions. 

The much-decreased output of classical publications during the year 1915 
has not been without some benefit for this book, since it has permitted certain 
of the articles to assume the character of reviews rather than of mere classified 
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lists of titles. It is somewhat amusing to read the dithyrambic welcome 
extended by Miss Jane E. Harrison to a new American Homeric xasplZpvaa, in 
view of the brief but effective manner in which Professor John A. Scott, of 
Northwestern, has already in this Journal (XII, 145 f., 478 f.) pricked that 
particular iridescent bubble. And the present writer may be pardoned for 
the satisfaction with which he notes the approval by Mr. W. Warde Fowler 
of his own criticism of Miss Harrison's notions concerning the execution of a 
Vestal as a form of ritual marriage. In Mr. Fowler's article the concluding 
quotation mark should be moved from p. 85, 1. 3, to the end of 1. 5. 

The purpose of this note is to call the attention of the many more or less 
isolated readers of this Journal to the great value to them of this annual 
publication of the (English) Classical Association. With the present volume 
the editorship of the Year's Work passes into the hands of Mr. Stephen Gaselee, 
fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 

________ E. T. M. 

Syria as a Roman Province. With a map and plate of coins. 
By E. S. Botjchier. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell, 1916. Pp. 
304. 6s. or $2.00. 

This is the third book Mr. Bouchier has written on Roman provinces. In 
the other two, those on Spain and Africa, the account was very brief, so much 
so that they merely aroused the reader's interest without entirely satisfying 
it. In this book, Syria as a Roman Province, that defect has been remedied, for 
there is much more information and a wider range of subjects. Within the 
limits of three hundred pages the author finds space to describe the geography 
and native peoples of Syria and Phoenicia, the important towns together with 
an account of the life and manners of the people, their trade, literature, religion, 
architecture, and art. There is a brief sketch of the political history of the 
province from Seleucid times down through the Byzantine period, with emphasis 
on the Syrian dynasty at Rome; but the bulk of the book is concerned with 
the life of the people and the antiquities to be found in Syria. The parts of 
especial interest are those describing Antioch and Berytus; the trade and 
emigration of Syrian merchants. 

The general impression left by the book is that Syria had an independent 
character in art, literature, and religion which was retained throughout her 
history. Roman influence in Syria was very slight, but on the other hand 
Rome and the West were influenced very strongly by Syria in literature, trade, 
and religion. Syria, through its famous law school at Berytus, gave Rome 
her greatest jurists. 

The author has drawn his information from coins, inscriptions, archae- 
ological discoveries, as well as literary accounts, both Christian and non- 
Christian. References to some of these sources are found in the footnotes, 
but even more would be welcome. A brief bibliography is appended. Here 



